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in Swdlow Bam painted a nonpolitical idyll of plantation life, in The Annals of Quodlibet satirized the crudities and foibles of the democratic Jacksonianism, which was anathema to him as a Whig lawyer rooted in the traditions of Virginia's aristocratic tidewater and Baltimore's patrician society. It remained for Nathaniel Beverley Tucker to do full justice to the rising southern impatience with Yankee "domination." His prostates' rights and prosouthem The Partisan Leader (1836) predicted secession and was no doubt intended to promote a war psychology in defense of plantation interests.
If the plantation ideal was reflected in much that was written, the frontier stage through which the trans-Appalachian South passed in the early decades of the century also found its way into letters. Among the humorists already mentioned in connection with the achievement of a distinctive Americanism in literature, many wrote of the southern frontier. Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, William Tappan Thompson, Johnson J. Hooper, and others realistically depicted the racy, swashbuckling life of the back country in its earlier stages. The amusing rascals and saucy fellows with their practical jokes, vulgar pranks, and fighting, their picturesque dialect and curious epigrams, all served to give distinction to the humorous writings inspired by the southern frontier.
In general, the southern aristocracy found it more congenial and fitting to express the creative intellectual impulse in oratory than in historical novels, plantation romances, and humorous sketches. Aristocratic politicians appreciated oratory as a weapon for winning the support of, or at least rendering politically impotent, the semfliterate masses. Some of the great orations of John Randolph and John C. Calhoun, rich in classical allusions and true to the Aristotelian pattern of an oratorical composition, survived, but most of the embroidered oratorical rhetoric was as ephemeral as it was florid.
Social and Economic Thought
Economic and political essays and treatises were often as serviceable to the plantation interest as oratory, and more enduring. Even before Jefferson's death in 1826 the liberal thought for which he stood had already begun to be pushed into the background as patterns of thought emerged more congenial to the changing character of the population.